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from before Betikuta, the Union Jack would be hoisted in front  CHAP.
of the larger town.  The warning was unheeded. Willcocks.  Ly*
marched to Kiama, displayed the British flag at its gates, and ^T- 61-
was thoroughly prepared to meet the attack which he now
thought inevitable. Happily no opposition was offered. The
French officer recognised that his own challenge at Betikuta had
provoked the British retaliation and confined himself to verbal
protest.
As it happened this was the last episode in the state of "sus-
pended war" which had prevailed for nine months. Two hours
after the armed truce was arranged at Kiama arrived the great
news that a complete West African settlement had been con-
cluded between the two powers. Peril was past on the Niger,
whatever might yet happen on the Nile.
vin
The negotiations in Paris had been difficult and critical to the
last. Our neighbours did not go mad as the British ambassador
had feared; yet the Niger Commission debated from the late
autumn of 1897 to the summer of 1898 without reaching any
assurance of a peaceable agreement.
For this reason amongst others yet to appear, Chamberlain
in May excited public opinion at home and startled other nations
by the ' long-spoon speech" as it was called from a single sen-
tence referring to Russia.1 That speech chiefly belongs to a further
chapter. It filled the French press like no utterance for very many
years; certainly like none since Bismarck's time.
Parisian journalists like many Opposition organs at home
adopted an ingenious device henceforth familiar. Between Salis-
bury and Chamberlain not only political variance but personal
antagonism was assumed to exist. The latter suggestion was
baseless; the former partly true. With the usual exaggeration of
contemporary polemics the Colonial Secretary was pictured by
his Opposition assailants as a malign war-monger straining at
the leash held by a wise and heavy Prime Minister pulling
backwards. The "long-spoon" speech was represented by the
Journal des Ddbats as a usurper's veiled attack on Salisbury:
1 Birmingham Town Hall, May 13, 1398*